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before  they  come to   the  question.    In the  disputing  is   a
marvellous good  order used in   the  lower  house.    He   that
standeth   up  bareheaded   is  to  be  understood  that   he will
speak to the bill.    If more stand up who that is first judged
to arise is first heardl;   though the one do   praise the  law,
the other dissuade it, yet there is no altercation.    For every
man speaketh as to the speaker, not as one to another, for
that  is  against  the   order  of  the  house.     It  is  also   taken
against the  order to name him whom  you do  confute, but
by circumlocution,   as he that .speaketh with  the bill, or he
that  spake against  the  bill or gave this and  this  reason.2
And so with perpetual oration, not with altercation he goeth
through  till   he   have  made   an   end.    He   that   once   hath
spoken   in  a  bill, though  he  be confuted straight, that day
may not reply, no though he would change his opinion.    So
that  to   one  bill  in one  day one  may   not   in   that  house
speak   twice,   for  else  one   or   two   with   altercation   would
spend all the time.    The  next  day  he  may,  but  then also
but once.

" No reviling or nipping words must be used, for then all
the house will cry ' it is against the order; ; and if any
speak unreverently or seditiously against the prince or the
privy council, I have seen them not only interrupted, but it
hath been moved after to the house, and they have sent
them to the Tower. So that in such multitude, and in such
diversity of minds and opinions, there is the greatest modesty
and temperance of speech that can be used. Nevertheless,
with much doulce and gentle terms they make their reasons
as violent and as vehement one against the other as they
may ordinarily, except it be for urgent causes and hasting
of time. At the afternoon they keep no parliament. The
speaker hath no voice in the house, nor they will not

1 Hooker says more  distinctly, "If, when  a bill is read, divers do  rise
at one instant to speak to the same, and it cannot be discerned who rose
first, then shall he (the Speaker) appoint who shall speak."   (Mountmorres,
vol i., p. 118.)

2 The  custom  has remained   down  to the present  day, and is strictly
adhered to ;   members never  mention  each other by name in debate, but
speak of each other as the "honourable members" for  such  and  such  a
constituency, or use certain descriptions determined by the office or profession
of the person referred to.